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SOCIETY FOR PURE ENGLISH. 
Acting Commitiee : 

Rozert BRiDGEs. GEORGE GORDON. 

W. A. CRatair. KENNETH SISAM. 

Str Rospert Donatp. Logan PERARSALL SMITH. 


Just Iiewed: 
TRACT No. XXIi. 
THE SOCIETY" S WORK, 


ROBERT BRIDGES. 
Price 2s. net. 


“The S.P.E., or the Society for Pure 
English, wishes to cast its net wider, For 
some years past it has issued tracts, by 
the first authorities, on matters concern- 
ing the writing and the speaking of 
English; and its latest tract, published by 
the Clarendon Press and written by the 
Poet Laureate, constitutes a restatement 
of its aims and aspirations, and an invita- 
tion to all who are interested in its work 
to become members of the Society. It is 
a question of the linguistic rather than 
the literary purity of the language.” 
(Leading article in The Times, July 17, 1925.) 
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OR FINE INDIVIDUAL ARMORIAL 
SPECIMENS. 
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THE CENTURY HOUSE, 
100, 100, Knightsbridge, London, SW. 


H. BALDWIN and SONS, Ltd.. 4a, Dun- 

+ cannon-street, Charing Cross, W.C.2, BUY 

and SELL (¢ COINS. ME DALS, TOKENS of all 
descriptions. 


A most 


Culleton’s Heraldic Oftice, Ltd. 


(Established 1840). 
TELEPHONE REGENT 5143. 
KING STREET, St. JAMES, S.W.1. 


Specialists in all matters connected 


with Heraldry and Genealogy. 
Heraldic Artists, 
Engravers, 


Stationers and 


interesting booklet on Genealogica) 
Research post free on application. 
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size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, postage 9d. 
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liquid. 
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Memorabilia. 


HE Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
have decided to build, in the enclosure 
at the S.W. corner of the nave of the Abbey, 
a memorial chapel—to be known as the 
Chapel of the Holy Cross—to the men who 
gave their lives in the Great War. The 
dedication, besides it appropriateness to the 
intention, revives the dedication of an 
ancient nave altar. The need of such a 
chapel in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Unknown Warrior’s Grave has long made 
itself felt. A provisional design for the 
furnishing of the chapel has been prepared 
by Mr. J .N. Comper. The altar will be 
an ancient marble altar-slab which has long 
been lying in the Chapel of St. Michael. 
The Dean and Chapter make no appeal for 
subscriptions, but, it having been strongly 
represented to them that there are many who 
would desire to have a part, however small, 
in this, they will gladly receive any donations 
— which should be sent to the Receiver- 
General, Chapter Clerk’s Office, The 
Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W.1. 
(|ANON WESTLAKE sends a most inter- 
esting letter about the date of West- 
minster School to The Times of July 8. In 
it he qualifies a statement of his own in 
The Time s of July 16, 1920, to the effect that 
the first undoubted reference to the School 
is of 1371. He has now found in the 
Chamberlain’s Roll for 1339-40 the record of 
a payment of 9s. 8d. to one John Payn for 
finding scholars for the School—thus dating 
the School back some forty years earlier 
than had been previously known. Canon 
Westlake connects the date with the bill 
Summi Magistri of 1336, which must have 
given considerable impulse to the educational 
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Benedictines. ‘ It 
must have been the subject,’”’ he goes on to 
say, ‘of considerable discussion at the first 


| joint meeting of the Provincial Chapters of 


Canterbury and York at Northampton in 
1338, a union which the bull itself had 
enjoined. Is it rash to suggest that West- 
minster School was founded or re-founded in 
the following year ?”’ 
NHE Cornhill for August has a delightful 
account of the sloth by Mr. William 
Beebe. It is the result of many observations 
and experiments, and relates many strange 
things. Thus, there may be a sloth curled 
up in the crook of a tree indistinguishable 
from a cluster of leaves—a creature rather 
like an English sheep-dog with a face of 
almost no feature and no expression. It 
may reach blindly in the spectator’s direc- 
tion, perhaps supposing him to be a tree, 
and as it moves—lo, a tiny infant sloth raises 
its ‘‘indescribably funny’’ face from its 
mother’s breast, and gives forth a high, 
whistling squeak. The mother’s fur, in 
which the baby claws are tangled, resists the 
abstraction of the infant, but: the mother 
herself hardly does. The writer says he has 
taken away a young sloth and hooked it to 


a branch at a distance of five feet. There, 
being hungry, it uttered its high ‘‘ penny 


whistle ’’—the only sound to which a sloth 
pays any heed at all. The mother began 
to move in what she supposed the direction 
of the sound, Again and again, on 
different occasions, she would pass within 
two feet of the little creature, and never look 
right or left, but keep stolidly straight on to 
the high jungle, while her offspring, a few 
inches out of her path, called in vain—com- 


pletely lost to her though in full view. A 
gun fired close to the ear of a sloth will 


usually not startle it; no scent—flower, acid 
or carrion—affects it; climbing serpent or 
scarlet rag fail to attract its notice, and you 
may shake it violently without awakening it. 
Many other particulars are given of the 
weird creature, which, in spite of its strange- 
ness, and apparent disadvantages, neverthe- 


less thrives and multiplies. 
ie an account of the celebration of Lord 
Ramsay’s coming of age The Scotsman 
makes mention. of the Edgewell Tree, an oak 
from which, so legend in the Cockpen dis- 
trict has it, a branch was wont to fall when 
a member of the family was about to die. 
Scott, in his Journal, May 13, 1829, says: 
‘Went to dine at Dalhousie Castle, where 
we were very kindly received. I saw the 
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Kdgewell Tree, too fatal, says Allan Ramsay, | 
to the family from which he was himself | 
descended.’ The original tree was blown | 
down many years ago, but a new one has 
sprung from the old root. The omen is no 
longer believed, but there is a story, going 
back no further than 1874, that an old 
forester on a still day in July of that year 
saw a branch fall from this oak and at once 
exclaimed ‘‘ The Laird’s deid noo!’’ News 
duly came that Fox Maule, eleventh Earl 
of Dalhousie, had died. 


WE noticed at wnte, p. 20 the discovery at 

Rome of seven out of the eight models 
inade by Michael Angelo for statues to be 
placed on the columns of the dome of St. 
Peter’s. The Times now reports, from the 
Corriere della Sera, that the missing eighth 
has been found in a private house in Treviso. 
\ member of the Venice Academy of Art who 
has inspected it pronounces it genuine, and 
the Vatican has sent an expert specially to 
examine it. Researches are also afoot to 
make out how and when it passed from 
Rome to Treviso. 

Mer. Cascoli, who discovered these models, 
has now (v. The Times, July 29) ascertained 
an even better find, that of a fragment of 
mosaic, representing an angel, which belongs 
to Giotto’s * Navicella’: St. Peter on the 
sea, now in the portico of St. Peter’s. This 
angel forms a pair with another angel, which, 
in the seventeenth century, was placed by 
Bishop Simoncelli in a church outside Rome, 
the two, in the original composition, facing 
each other on either side of the inscription 
under the ‘ Navicella.’” The newly-discovered 
fragments are not in a good state of preserva- 
tion, but are precious in that, unlike the 
rest of the Giotto mosaic, they are altogether 
unrestored. They were unearthed from 
among the remains of the original Basilica 
of St. Peter, which have been lying for 
centuries in the crypt of the present building. 


RCH AZOLOGICAL work on the Tunisian 
42 coast is about to take on a most interest- 
ing development. Sir E. Denison Ross, 
Director of the School of Oriental Studies, 
has stated (7. The Times, July 29) that 
Count Byron Kuhn de Prohak, has decided 
to abandon the work on which he has heen 
engaged at Carthage in order to investigate 
the remains of an ancient city lying under 
the narrow channel between the island of 
Jerba and the mainland. The speed of the 
current makes the work difficult, and a 


special equipment has had to be provided. 
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The measure of eventual success cannot be 
forecast, as the task of the divers is said to 
be attended with some danger. No con- 
jectures have yet been made as to the date 
of the city. Meanwhile a galley, evidently 
sunk centuries after the city had been 
destroyed, has been found lying across one 
of the streets—a Grecian galley, from which 
a number of vases have been recovered, 


HE Manchester Guardian says, quoting 
from a report drawn up by a joint com- 


mittee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and the Association of Archi- 
tects, Surveyors and Technical Assistants, 


that there is now one architect or potential 
architect to every 3,167 of the population 
in England and Wales. — Forty years ago 
there was but one to every 3,714, and the 
inference is that there are too many archi- 
tects, The committee say, as one would 
expect, for ‘‘ there is always room at the 
top,’’ that there is no over-crowding so far 
as highly trained, competent men are con- 
cerned, it is the indifferently trained who 
are likely to find themselves superfluous, 
There is some deprecation of the custom in 
Government and municipal offices of engag- 
ing temporary staffs, a practice conducive to 
sad results in extreme hardship. It appears 
that no fewer than 647 temporary architects 
and draughtsmen were returned at the last 
census as civil servants, 

tract of land measuring about 380 acres 

has now heen effectively reclaimed from 
the Wash. <A bank partly constructed by 
German prisoners during the war has_ been 
joined by another over three miles Jong, 
and the closing a few days ago of two creeks 
has completed this, the most difficult, part 
of the work. Experts say it is not impossible 
that this enclosed land will be growing crops 
next year, and it is so rich that it will yield 
without fertilisers for ten years. The York- 
shire Post, whence we are quoting, mentions 
a similar scheme of reclamation being worked 
out for a tract on the north shore of the 
Humber. 
[Ast Monday the MS. of Scott’s ‘ Anti- 

quary ’ was sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s. 
In August, 1831, Captain Basil Hall, a 
friend of Sir Walter’s, bought it for £42; 
vesterday it fetched £2,100. Many other 
interesting things were disposed of on the 
same occasion, of which the most expensive 
was an early XIV century Italian Psalter, 
containing six Jaree miniatures and 18) 


initial letters (£3,300). 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


BLEDINGTON CHURCH, GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE. 


THIS church, dedicated to St. Leonard, 

and containing many interesting and 
valuable details, merits special attention. 
The north side of the edifice shows a not at 
all common construction, viz., a lofty north 
wall with two tiers of windows, causing the 
wall to appear full of lights. This curious 
appearance is due to the lack of an aisle on 
this side of the church and to the presence 
of a fine clerestory—-eight large windows in 
all—all of one type and period (Perpendic- 
ular). 

A circuit of the church shows that the 
building consists of chancel, nave, south aisle 
(with a curious, interesting small projection 
ait the east end), porch, and western tower. 

The fenestration consists of—at the east 
end of the chancel — a good triplet of 
thirteenth century trefoiled lancets within 
a hollowed hood-mould which follows the line 
of the heads of lights, and has return-end 
stops. On the south side the rectangular 
light is of uneertain date, but the next 
window with two lights and square hood- 
mould, as also that next to the porch, are 
probably late fourteenth century. The other 
windows on this side are later (Perpendic- 
war) and have pleasing moulded mullions 
with square heads, and hood-moulds. That 
west of the porch has interesting mask-stops. 
The window at the west end of the aisle has 
perpendicular tracery under a pointed arch 
with good mask-stops to the hood-mould. 
The west window in the tower, a fine one of 
three lights, has good fourteenth century 
cusped reticulated tracery. The eight north 
lights are all fifteenth century perpendicular, 
with square heads and labels, but the lower 
tier have noulded mullions with varied and 
interesting mask-stops. 

The earliest lights are, one plain thirteenth 
century lancet in the north wall of the 
chancel and the two in the porch of the 
same period. The porch also is of this 
date. On the north side appears the upper 
part of a large (blocked) doorway of the late 
thirteenth century. The south doorway is 
much later than its porch, being of the 
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fifteenth century, and it is worthy of note 
that its oak door and a part of the ironwork 
are of the same period, 

The interior contains much of beauty and 
interest. The earliest masonry comprises 
the walls east and west of the nave, which 
are twelfth century, as is also probably part 
of the chancel, most of the other walling 
being fifteenth century like the tower. This 
last is in a most peculiar position, standing 


| on three arches within the old Norman nave, 


its west wall standing on the west wall of 
the old nave, and a hole being made through 
the roof to permit the tower to emerge. It 
was, in fact, built leaving a part of the 
original roof and west gable as a lean-to, 
on its north and south sides. Access to the 
tower is by a ladder from the south aisle. 

The nave arcade, of three unusually wide 
bays, was originally twelfth century, of 
which date there remain the pillars and 
their bases, the plain square jambs of the 
chancel arch, and the chamfered abaci. The 
arch—pointed and of two chamfered orders— 
is thirteenth century work, as are also the 
capitals and arches of the arcading. The 
huge tub font is Norman—d34in. in diameter 
by 24in. deep. 

The Early English thirteenth century east 
window has a very pleasing containing arch 
with hood-mould and delicate piers and bases ; 
the capitals show nail-head ornament, and 
a plain image-bracket is on either side, with 
below the original string-course still intact. 
There is in the usual place a large thirteenth 
century tretoiled piscina with projecting 
howl having the nail-head ornament and a 
heavy hood-mould. 

At the west end of the south chancel wall 
is the extremely interesting small projecting 
recess, doubtless a tiny chantry. It is very 
beautiful, having a flat stone ceiling richly 
ornamented by arcaded panelling of six panels 
placed head to head. On the chancel side 
it is divided off by a very ornate curtain- 
arch, which springs from small delicate 
sculptured corbels bearing busts of persons 
(not angels—as usual). This arch is double 
cusped and the spandrels are filled with 
open tracery: the cusping has good foliage 
carving. The window still has remains of 
old painted glass, and the whole in its 
original state must have been an exceptionally 
good piece of work. It has a curious open- 
ing into the aisle, evidently also intended as 
a ‘passage squint ’’ or hagioscope—a some- 
what rare feature, more commmon in the 
Cornish Churches, though there is a good 
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example at Sevenhampton (Glos.) where the 
original stone «ltar now forms the ceiling 
of the passage squint. 


The mullions and tracery of the lower 
fifteenth century north windows are well 
moulded, and an important detail is the 


series of image brackets in the lower tier of 
windows. ‘That at the east end of the aisle 
has in the splays, on each side, an elaborate 
moulded bracket with, above it, an elaborate 
crocketted canopy: a like pair of brackets 
and canopies appear in the splays of the 
smaller window on the north side. The 
others (larger) have similar canopies, but 
instead of brackets, delicate octagonal 
attached shafts with moulded capitals and 
bases. It is a very rare (perhaps unique) 
feature that the nave (lower) windows are 
all so fitted, and when the images were in 
situ the effect must have been very beautiful. 


There is a large trefoiled niche (much 
defaced) north of the chancel arch, which 


evidently once had flanking pinnacles and 
crocketted buttresses. The ancient wrought- 
iron hour-glass-stand, of pleasing design and 
perfect preservation, remains in situ. 

There is a fine roof to the nave, probably 
fifteenth century, with moulded corbels carry- 
ing the wall-posts, and between these are 
shield corbels to th> oak wall-plates. The 
aisle also has a fiue old roof supported on 
plein corbels, 

some of the rood-loft steps, and the door- 
arch remain, and on the eastern wall of the 
chancel arch, north side, is a large patch of 
well preserved and most interesting thirteenth 
century mural painting consisting of the 
conventional ‘‘ masonry ”’ pattern in red with 
small quatrefoil rosettes in centre. The 
balustrade altar-rails, too, and some old 
carved bench-ends are worthy of notice. 
The remains of old painted glass in the 
windows are of much beauty, and when com- 
plete, with the sculpture in the jambs, must 
have made a noble interior. The clerestory 
windows were once filled with kneeling effigies 
with inscriptions, and above, in the head- 
ings, were legendary and scriptural sub- 
jects. Some still remain. Our Lord and 
S. Mary Magdalene; S. George and dragon ; 
part of a crowned female saint in a blue 
mantle, holding a rosary and_ sceptre; 
another, the upper part of a S. Christopher. 
The tracery lights have many pieces of 
interest including a scroll with inscription 
‘In Gardis Hal.’’ The oe window has 
SS. Bartholomew, Matthew, James, Andrew, 
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Matthias and John in the tracery, and below, 
part of a Coronation of the Virgin, 
The twelfth century bell-cot still remains 
on the gable of the nave. 
W. Hogsart Biro, 


Member of Royal Archeological Inst., etc. 


THE ANCESTRY OF JOHN PAYNE 
COLLIER (1789-1883). 
(See ante, p. 57). 


An exhaustive search by Dr. W. Bromley 
Taylor, J.P., of Weybridge, Hon. Librarian 
of The Society of Apothecaries of London — 
for whose courtesy and investigation of that 
Society’s records, the present writer here 
desires to express his deep obligation—reveals 
the fact that, in various ascending grades, 
from 1756, John Collier was a Member of the 
Yeomanry, Livery, &c., of The Society of 
Apothecaries of London, as detailed hereafter, 

In passing, it may be mentioned that when 
John Collier was on the Livery of the Society 
of Apothecaries, a Richard Payne, of 
Coventry Street, London, was one of the Yeo- 
manry of that Society, 1779, 1780, &c. 
Possibly he was father of Jane Payne, wife 
of John Collier’s son, John Dyer Collier. 

The detailed list of residences, now that 
the identity of John Collier has been estab- 
lished, are here recorded as of interest to 
local topographers. 

Dr, Wm. Bromley Taylor’s extracts from 
the Society of Apothecaries’ records show 
that John Collier belonged to the Yeomanry 
of the Society from 1756-1767. 

He res. at Newgate, 1756-9; 

He res. at Cheapside, 1760-7; 

He was on The Livery, 1768-1794 ; 

Res. at Aldermanbury, 1768-1770 ; 
at Charterhouse Square, 1771-1778 


Res. 


Res. at Islington, 1779-1781 ; 

Res. at Lamb’s Conduit St., 1782-4; 

Res. at Theobald’s Park, Herts,* 1785-9; 

Res. at High Wycombe, 1790-3; 

Res. at Grove Lane, Camberwell, 1794. 

He was a Member of the Court of Assist- 
ants, 1795-7; res. at Grove, (amber- 
well; and was : 

Warden, 1798-9, res. at Homerton, where 


he remained up to 1804. 


‘This ad lress identifies him with the John 
Collier, res. “ Theobald’ s-park, Herts.. in the 
Apothecary’s Company, Gent.,” in the List, ap- 
parently not corrected to date, of The Livery 
of London, in the Univ. British, or Patent, 


London Directory. vol. v., 1797. 
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various addresses, in Medical 
Registers from 1778 until 1790, 
after which his name disap- 
pears. The writer is greatly 
indebted to S. Forrest Cowell, 
Ksq., Secretary of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, 
for the precise information that 
“John Collier was examined 
and admitted a Member of 
the Corporation of Surgeons 
on the 4th Jan., 1776.  Ap- 
parently he did not enrol him- 
self as a Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons when the 
Corporation was dissolved in 
1800, and there is no further. 
record of him on the College 
books.’’ 

From the above data, we may 
assume John Collier to have 
been about 20, when as a 
Medical Student, in 1755, he 
joined the Edinburgh Medical 
Society, obtaining his earliest 
known medical qualification in 
1756. If so, he was born ec. 
1735, and dying c. 1814-5, must 
then have been at least about 
80 years of age. If related to 
Jeremy Collier, 1650-1726, of 
which presently, the approxi- 
mate date of his birth, ¢. 1734, 
suggests that he must have been 
Jeremy’s grandson. Is there 
any evidence, however, that 
Jeremy was married and had 
male descendants ? 

We come now to the question 





Becoming Master in 1800, he was Past- 
Master, 1801-15. He retired, 1814-15, from 
the Court of Assistants of the Apothecaries 
Society, either on account of illness or death. 

Tn 1805, he resided at Stratford Green; in 
1806-9, he resided in Hatton Gardon. From 
1810 to 1813, he resided at Newington Green ; 
and in 1814-15, he resided in Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street. 

_ As from 6 July, 1777, John Collier appears 
in the List of Members of the Corporation 
of Surgeons of England, and residing at 





of John Collier’s being, as 
stated, Physician, e¢. 1775, 
to Queen Charlotte’s House- 
hold. 

It will be recalled that Queen Charlotte, 
b. 19 May, 1744, m. 8 Sept., 1761, King 
George III; and d. 17 Nov., 1818; her eldest 
son, King George IV, having acted at Regent 
from 1811. A most careful search of Lists 
of Royal medical attendants, from 1751 to 
1862, has been made, but J. P. C.’s grand- 
father, John Collier, nowhere appears. = [1x 
the Lists of Queen Charlotte’s Household, 
from 1761-1818, no one named Collier occurs, 
as Medical Attendant on the Queen or her 
Household. In fact, from 1751 to 1862, only 
one of the surname appears in such connection 
with any Member of the Royal Family, viz., 
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‘“Geo. EF. Collier, Esq., Surg. Extr. to 
T.R.H. The Duke and Duchess of Clarence,”’ 
from 1825 to 1828 or 1829. His name does 
not appear in 1830, when the Duke became 
William IV. Dr. Geo. F. Collier, was father 
of Dr. Alfred Collier,, and Mr. Mayo Collier, 
M.S., retired, formerly a well-known throat 
specialist; and grandfather of the Consult. 
Surg., Horace Stansfield Collacr, HKCLS., 
late of St. Mary’s Hospital, and his brother, 
Dr. James Collier, F.R.C.P., a distinguished 
neurologist. 

The writer is much indebted to Sir D’ Arcy 
Power, K.B.E., Consult. Surgeon, St. Bart. 
Hospital, and Dr. Arnold Chaplin, F.R.C.P., 
both well-known authorities on medical his- 
tory, for the interest they have taken in the 
matter; but, so far, neither of them has met 
with John Collier’s name, as Physician to 
(Queen Charlotte’s Household. He is not 
mentioned in the Journals of Mrs. Papendiek, 
relating to Court and Private Life in the 
time of Queen Charlotte, to whom the author 
was Assistant-Keeper. Any further informa- 
tion would be welcomed by the writer of the 
present Note. 


As to Jeremy Collier’s ancestry, and John 
Payne Collier’s claim to descend from him, 
the ‘Alumni Cantabrigienses’ and the 
‘ D.N.B.’ give details concerning Jeremy 
Collier, the celebrated controversialist and 
non-juring clergyman, b. 23 Sept., 1650, at 
Stow-cum-Qui, Co. Cambridge; d. 26 April, 
1726, in London, and of his father Jeremy, 
a clergyman, who was ‘‘a_ considerable 
linguist,’? and Master of the Free School at 
Ipswich, Co. Suffolk. 

The ‘ Biog. Brit.,’ ii. 406-7, says that the 
famous Jeremy’s grandfather was also a 
clergyman, settled at Bradford, Yorks, where 
he lived in esteem for his function, and that 
he was born at Yeadon, near Bradford, 
descended from a gentleman’s’ family of that 
name seated at Thrusk (Thirsk), in the reign 
of Henry VIII. It seems likely that he is 
to be identified with the Jeremiah Collier, 
matric, pens. from Christ’s College, Cam- 


bridge, 1612, B.A. 1615/16; Vicar of 


Elloughton, Yorks (near Brough and Hull), 
1617-22, 
brigienses,’ 
54 miles from Bradford, 
Vale 


mentioned in ‘Alumni Canta- 
Yeadon, parish of Guiseley, is 
The Rev. Carus 
F.S.A., informs the 


Collier, .A., 
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present writer that the earliest Collier entry 
in the Guiseley Registers is dated July, 1588, 
and that a Robert Collier was Master of 
Rotherham College in 1508/9. Rotherham, 
W.R. Yorks, is 16 miles from Sheffield. 
Families of Collier, in fact, were settled in 
Yorks from an early date, and there are 
numerous entries of the name in the Returns 
of the Poll Tax for the West Riding of York- 
shire, 2 Ric. 11, 1879, published by the York 
Archeological and Topographical Association, 
1882. 

Below the engraving by R. White,* dated 
1701, of the portrait of the non-juror Jeremy 
Collier, forming the frontispiece of his ‘ Hist., 
Geogr., etc., Dictionary,’ is the crest: Sable, 
a cross pattce fitcheée. 

This resembles the crest: A cross patteée 
fitchee, between two entended wings, all or, 
granted 10 Oct., 1629, to the Colliers of 
Darlaston, Co, Stafford, in place of that pre- 
viously granted to Robert Collier, 1545-1086, 
of Darlaston, in 1 Eliz., 1558, by Harvey 
Clarenceux, and entered in the Visitation of 
Co. Staffs., 1583; viz., Arg. a demi-Moor 
affrontee ppr., with rings in his ears — one 
version has ‘“‘ pearls in his ears ’’ — holding 
in the dexter hand an oak-branch, fructed 
gold; see Thompson Cooper, ibid. 

If, as his crest seems to suggest, Jeremy 
Collier ultimately derived from the Darlaston 
Colliers, it must have been from a very early 
offshoot, the earliest of whom was Robert 
Coleire, a Krenchman, who came to England 
in the time of Henry VI, some allege as page 
to Queen Margaret of Anjou, when she came 
over, 1445, to be married to that King. How- 
ever this may be, he resided at Darlaston, 
Co. Stafford, was living 19 Henry VII, 1503 
when described as Rob. Collier de Stone, who 
m. Isabella Dodington, dau. and heiress of 
Sir John Dodington, Kt., of Doddington, 
between Bridgewater and Quantock, Co. 
Somerset ; see Thompson Cooper, ibid. 

Whatever Jeremy Collier’s ultimate deriva- 
tion may have been, no record of his having 
been married, and having had a son from 
whom John Payne Collier could have 
descended, has been met with by the present 
writer, who would welcome any information 
in the possession of readers of this Note. 


* This was re-engraved, in reduced size, by 
J. Van. der Gucht, for a collection ef pictures 
illustrating Granger’s ‘ Biogr. Hist. of Eng- 
land,’ and is here reproduced. 
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JOHN PAYNE COLLIER. 


(Jonn?} Dyer = Ann Dyer, of Hackney, wid. 


{ 
Ann Dyer; = Brough Maltby, 
Wh 


JOHN COLLIER 


.d. before Dec., 1778. 
(Maiden name, Ann Cayley ?) 


ae aa 
= Mary Dyer, John Dyer, 


she and olesale b c. 1734; living of 
her Draper, of 11, d. c. 1814-15. 28 Dec., John Dyer & Co., 
husband Mansion House Physician; and 1778. Merchants, 
living Street, London; said to have in 1774, 
28 Dec., [probably son of been attached of 
1778. Thomas Maltby, to the 36, Basinghall 
of Norwich, and] Household Street, 
uncle of of Queen London; 
Edward Maltby. Charlotte, living 
1770-1859, c. 1775; of 28 Dec., 
Lord Bishop of Charterhouse 1778. 
Durham, from Square, 
1836. 1771-1778; 
for other 
res., see 
Text. 
| 
10 Chn. Joux Dyer COLurer Jane Payne, 


(See Text and 
Dict. Nat. 
Biogr.) 


b. 17 Feb., 1762. 
At Charterhouse 
School, 24 Jan., 


d, 26 Nov., 1825. 
Writer for the 
Press. 
| 
JouN PAyNe COLLIER, 
Shakespearean Critic, 
b. 11 Jan., 1789; 


m, 20 Aug., 1816; 
d. 17 Sept., 1883. 


6 Chi 


yal BAN AND DUNKIRK. — Vauban’s 
inscription on the Rixban at Dunkirk 

las long ago disappeared and been forgotten : 

Quod olim apud Batavos structa arce Brit- | 


tanica injecere Oceano claustrum, Cesar | 
Augustus terrarum orbe perdomito frustra 


tentavit, | Ludovicus Magnus | terrarum orbe 
recens per se pacato | arte naturam superante 
contecit. | In maritimi imperii pignus et 
auspicium | aeternam hance in volubili solo 
salogue molem | subjugato mari, | propug- 
nando portui, summovendo hosti, | Rex nil nisi 
mhagni nomini dignum meditans | imposuit 
MDCLNXXI. 

The name of the Marshal does not appear 
on it. Born at Morvan and baptized on 
May 4, 1633, he began life as Saint-Sitnon 
Says, “‘ petit gentilhomme de Bourgogne.’’ 
He died at Paris in his hotel Rue Saint 


i true that 


d. 20 Oct., 1833. 
| ? dau. of Richard Payne, 
of Coventry St., London, 
in 1779, and probably 
| earlier, on the 
| Yeomanry of the Soc. of 
| Apothecaries of London. 
! 


= Mary Louisa, 

| youngest dau. of William 
Pycroft, late of Edmonton, 
co. Middx. 


Idren. 
Henry CurtTIS, F.R.C.S. 

Vincent, March 30, 1706, and Fontenelle pro- 
nounced his eulogy. Napoleon in 1808 
removed his heart from the church of 
Bazoches at Morvan and placed it in the 
Invalides. | His best epitaph is the sentence 
he once wrote in a letter to Louvois, ‘* En 
un mot, Monsieur, tachez de faire mentir 
ceux qui disent que les Francais commencent 


tout et n’achévent rien ? 
D® JOHNSON AND I[ZAAK WALTON. 
—-Boswell tells us that Dr. Johnson had 
the greatest admiration for Walton’s ‘ Lives,’ 
especially for that of Dr, Donne, but I do 
recall any mention of the Doctor’s attitude 
towards ‘The Compleat Angler.’ If it be 
Johnson’s definition of a fisher- 


J. J. Corron. 
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man’s rod and line was ‘‘ a thing with a fool 
at one end and a worm at the other,’”’ then 


that attitude could hardly have been sym-— 


pathetic. Yet that he read ‘The Com- 
pleat Angler’ seems certain, for it appears 
in a list of books he recommended to a friend ; 
also there was sold at Sotheby’s on July 1 


this year ‘‘ Dr. Johnson’s Autograph trans- | 


lation of the last stanza of a song in the 
‘Complete Angler,’ written by John Chalk- 
hill ’—a translation dated February, 1777. 
The stanza which Johnson translated is as 
follows: 


Or we sometimes pass an hour 
Under a green willow, 

That defends us from a shower, 
Making earth our pillow; 
Where we may 

Think and pray 

Before death 

Stops our breath, 

Other joys 

Are but toys, 

And to be lamented. 


The Doctor prefaces his translation with 
the words ‘‘ Waltoni Piscator Perfectus,’’ 
and proceeds : 

Nune per gramina fusi 
Densa fronde salicti 
Dum defenditur imber 
Molles ducimus horas. 
Hic dum debita morti 
Paulum vita moratur 
Nunc inferri priora 
Nunc instare futuris 
Nune summi prece sancta 
Patris numen adire est. 
Quicquid queritur ultra 
Ceeo ducit amore, 

Vel spe ludit inani 
Luctus mox pariturum. 


W. CouRTHOPE FoRMAN. 
HE GRAVE OF EDMUND BURKE.— 
It may not be known that Edmund Burke 


it not buried in Beaconsfield Church at the 
spot indicated by the inscribed slab. An old 


resident informs me that when the church | 


was restored many years ago, he saw the 
coffins of Edmund Burke, his son and his 
brother under one of the arches separating 
the nave from the aisle, and that Edmund 
Burke wished the place of his interment to 
be kept secret for fear of desecration by 
French revolutionaries. If this story is 
true, the inscription is incorrect, 
members of the Burke family who placed the 
memorial on the slab long after the death, 
must feel themselves deceived. 


PONTIFEX. 


E. L. 


and the | 
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| §** A NGLO-SAXOPHONE.”’ — Under the 

headlines ‘ Scrambled Chateaux’ and 

‘Modern Americans Abroad,’ the Sunday 

Express of June 21 prints an amusing article 

by H. B. Tee on how the Americans hustle 

when sightseeing. 

, These wonderful Americans - Not one 
per cent. of them can speak any language say, 
their own. Yet they get on all right. ‘They 
are miracles, ‘ 

I was in a French provincial restaurant a 
day or so ago. A party of Americans drove 
up in a private car. ‘‘ Say, can we eat here?” 
they asked the concierge. He divined what 
they needed and motioned them inside. In 
provincial Touraine, when you arrive in a 
car about twelve o’clock, the inference i, 
easy that you want lunch. They were shown 
to a table next the window — a thing they 
always desire. They might miss something 
otherwise. We tollowed, and had the table 
next to them. 

The head waiter brought the menu. ‘They 
did not like it. They wanted some roast 
chicken, as they explained volubly to a man 
who didn’t understand a word of English. 
The spokesman raised his voice as_ people 
often do, thinking in some _ mysterious 
way that a higher intonation will convey 
their meaning. But the head waiter did not 
understand Anglé-Saxophone either. I was 
about to proffer my service as interpreter, 
when one of the party rose and pointed to his 
plate, and then gave the best imitation of a 
cock-crow that | have ever heard off the stage. 

That worked the trick. Cold chicken was on 
their table in two minutes. 

To speak ‘‘ Anglo-Saxophone’’ is to talk 

| English in a very loud voice, to a foreigner 
who does not understand the language. Has 

| this portmanteau word come to stay becaus? 
it fills a long felt want? Unless the word 
has already appeared in print we know who 
fathered it and the date of its birth. 
R. W. Be 


AMES INNES (B. 1655).—In the Editor's 
Preface to ‘The Civil and Ecclesiastical 
History of Scotland’ (Spalding Club, Aber- 
| deen, 1853), by George Grub, an account oi 
the Inneses, of Drumgask, is given, and 
Thomas, the author of the work in question, 
is said to be the second son of his parents. 
This account is followed in the ‘ D.N.B.’; 
but, in fact, Thomas was the third son. The 
second, James, who is not noticed, entered 
the Scots College at Douai 16 Nov., 1669, 
aged 14, became a Jesuit at Tournai, and was 
Rector of the Scots College at Douai 1714- 
| 1718. (See ‘ Records of the Scots Colleges, 
| Aberdeen, New Spalding Club, 1906, pp. 49, 
58, 97). 


| 


| 


Joun B. WAtNEWRIGHT. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ISTRIBUTION OF CROSSES AT 
BURIALS IN THE XV CENTURY 
AND LATER,—When somebody read to me, 
a few nights ago, part of a paper which Mr. 
George Benson, F.R.1.B.A., contributed to 
the Records of the York Architectural 
Society on St. Michael-le-Belfrey’s Church 
in the cathedral city, I was much struck by 
a reference to a funeral praciice of which I 
think I had not heard before. The passage 
I quote will be found on p. 107 of Part I. 
of vol, xxxvil. of ‘Reports and Papers of 
the Associated Societies of Lincoln and other 
Shires.’ It runs as follows: — “It was 
customary in York for the parish churches 
to provide small crosses for the mourners to 
place on the coffins: in 1409 it was noted 
that the supply for Belfrey church required 
replenishing.” 

I have often wondered why a X in writing 
is used as the symbol of a kiss. Did it 
descend from the above last mortuary salute 
of friends? Is there now any remnant of 
the cross-distributing custom at funerals ? 

St. SwitHIn. 


(LD HARE WARRENS ON PRIVATE 

ESTATES. —1 should be glad to know 
upon what lines the management of the old 
hare, warrens on private estates was con- 
ducted. One still exists at the Belmont end 
of the parish of Cheam, Surrey, formerly 
belonging to the Royal Palace of Nonsuch, 
and with its beautifully coloured walls of 
brick and its old keeper’s cottage at its 
entrance forms a picturesque feature of the 
landscape. The cottage itself is a fine 
example of Tudor chequer-work walling, with 
blocks of. squared chalk alternating with 
flint-work. That end of the parish was for- 
merly all common land. At the foot of the 


wall may be seen the trap-doors to control | 


the entrance and exit of the hares. The 
house, of course, has been much altered at 
various times, but the position of the original 
Windows can be traced. Other examples of 
this chequer-work may be seen in the remains 
of the stables of West Cheam Manor, 
opposite Chirch Farm House. Were hare 
Warrens in general use on estates, or only on 
those bordering on common and down lands 
where hares were plentiful ? 
LronarD C, PRrIce. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
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NSCRIPTION ON R° REDOS, AYLES- 
FORD.--Upon the reredos of the Parish 
Church, Aylesford, is found this inscription : 


QU i A CH | 


] eee) eee is 
nj 3 sa f Novis Mf 1IRUS TJ RISTL 
M \ Bi P 
- Cc > “4 
Prey Fat ket 


Whence comes it and who is the author? 
Does any one know of an inscription of a 
like formation elsewhere? The following 
has been suggested as a translation : 

Those whom with haneful charms the ser- 

pent ted 

By heavenly charm are cleansed—for Christ 

hath bled. 
Duptey W. Watton. 
\ EDALLIC LEGENDS. — On a contro- 
versial medal of the period of the Re- 
following legends : 
Cap. 18, ver. 


formation occur the 
‘* Sanctitas in injustitiam. 
11,’ and ‘‘ Sapientia in stultitiam. Cap. 
19, ver. 20.”” These are not in the Vulgate. 
(‘an any one tell me their source ? 
IF. P. Barnarp. 
Bilsby House, near Alford, Lines. 

** T OVE RIBBON.’’—Miss Sophia Sawyer, 
daughter of Admiral Herbert Sawyer, 
Commodore and (ommander-in-Chief, at 
Halifax, Novia Scotia, died there on 31 
January, 1788. In (General William) 
‘ Dyott’s Diary,’ 1781-1845, published in 
1907, there is an account (vol. i., pp. 47-8) 
of her funeral, which was of a semi-military 
nature, in which it is stated that ‘‘ the 
under-bearers were the Admiral’s barge’s 
crew in white trousers, white shirts, with a 
piece of love ribbon tied round the left arm, 
black velvet caps and white ribbons tied 

round them.’? What is ‘‘ love ribbon ’’ ? 

J. H. Lestie. 


OBINSON CRUSOE’S SHIP.—Although 
I have read with some care my ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe,’ I have not been able to dis- 
cover what exactly his ship was like, the one, 
that is, in which he was wrecked. Can any 
one tell me what was the class of vessel ; 
what its size; and where an engraving or 
drawing of it can be found? 
J. E. R. 
‘¢MEA PLANT,’’—Information is requested 
as to the proper name of a plant com- 
mon in old gardens and known often as “‘ tea- 
plant.’’ It is a tall shrub with long slender 
sprays of small purple flowers and _ red 
berries. What property has this plant which 
makes it so attractive to fowls? 
fe Bei’: 
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BOWLING OF CHEESES AT WHITSUN- 

TIDE.—A Cheltenham correspondent in 
a recent number of the Sunday Times, rvefer- 
ing to Birdlip in North Gloucestershire, 
writes : 

Close at hand, and certainly within sight, is 
still observed yearly a Cooper’s Hill Wake—a 
Whitsun festivity, the origin of which can be 
traced back over three hundred years—the 
main feature of which is the bowling of cheeses 
down a steep declivity, each of which, chased 
by the crowd, becomes the prize of the first to 
capture it—a somewhat hazardous proceeding. 

What is the variety of cheese used here? 
Is this custom carried out anywhere else ? 

R. Hepcer WaLt.ace. 

PRICE: STOPES : MUSGRAVE: 

JAMES.—Wanted, parentage and other 
details of (1) The Rev. Andrew Price, M.A., 
who was for 68 years Rector of Britwell, 
Oxon, and Vicar of Down Ampney, Glos., 
for the same number of years. Died June 
7, 18(3?)1, aged 96. His wife was Margery, 
daughter of the Rev. James Stopes, a former 
Rector of Britwell. Particulars of him 
would also be welcomed. 

(2) The Rey. William Musgrave, LL.D., 
tector of Chinnor, Oxon, and of Kingston 
Bagpuze, Berks. Died 4 Nov., 1809, aged 
44, 

(3) The Rev. Benjamin James, Vicar of 
Wargrave, Berks, 1758-1784. 

: L. H. CHamsers. 

R. SHEE (1660-1724).—One Dr. Shee (no 

Christian name being given) lies buried 
before the altar of Our Lady in the north 
chapel of the parish church of Puertos de 
la Cruz, Tenerife. The grave is covered 
by a slab of black marble which is much 
worn and covered with candle-grease: and 
the altar had to be moved before a good view 
of it could be obtained. The coat of arms 
1 am unable to describe in a due heraldic 
manner, and, if the tinctures were ever there, 
they have been worn away. To give the 
best account of it that I can, it is 
Quarterly; 1 and 4 Party per bend em- 
battled two fleur-de-lys; 2, Three daggers 
with curved hilts placed horizontally, 
the first and third daggers having their 
hilts to the right of the quarter, 
and the second having its hilt to the left; 
3, Two daggers crossed with their curved 
hilts towards the upper portion of the quarter 
and superimposed on them a third dagger 
with its curved hilt towards the bottom of 
the quarter. These arms are surmounted 


by a helmet facing left, out of which there 
appears to issue a swan. The 


motto is 
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Vinect Veritus. The inscription runs: 


Hic medicina jacet. manet hic dormitis 
Apollo, 
Hesperidum, doctus dum SHEE pallet, Odor 
Kilkenivw Hibernus Splendorum cepit Eoum, 
Cinxit Lovanio Laurea Sacra caput. 
Sed obijt faustus magni Theidis ad oras 
Ut superent orae laude cacumen habe. 
Kal Decem. An. D. 1724, 
-Ktatis 65. 
Assuming Odor to be a mistake for Olor, 
Nplendorum for NSplendorem and habe tor 
habent, this would mean: ‘* Here medicine 
lies, herve the Apollo of the Hesperides [2.c., 
the Canary Islands] rests asleep, while the 
learned SHEE is pale. The Lrish Swan 
took the splendour of the East [? first saw 
the light] at Kilkenny. The sacred laure! 
crowned his head [i.e., he took his degree| 
at Louvain. But he died fortunate at the 
shores of the great Peak of Tenerife. The 
shores, that they may surpass the summit 
in praise, have [his body] 1 Decem., a.p. 
1724, in the 65th year of his age.’ = From 
this very florid inscription one would gathei 
that he was a M.D. of Louvain who wrote 
poetry about the Canary Islands. — Is any- 
thing known of him? ‘ 
Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 
UKE OF WELLINGTON: IRON POR- 
TRAIT PLAQUE.—1 have recently seen 
a moulded or cast plaque of the head of the 
Duke of Wellington. It is about 6in. in 
diameter; black in colour and with a ring 
attached to a coronet which is at the tap of 
and projecting from the rim of the plaque. 
It is apparently made of cast iron. On the 
back the wording is, ‘* Litchurech Works, 
Derby. Moulded. =Jobson’s patent pro- 
cess. Nov, 13th, 1854. No. 335. Registered 
No;. 6.” Any information regarding this 
will be welcome. What was the purpose 
of the manufacture of these plaques? The 
Duke died in 1852. 
SST TO: 


ARKER: PHILLIPS. —-1 shall appre- 
ciate the date and place of birth of Eliza- 
heth Parker, said to be sister of William and 
John Parker who were the sons of Hugh 
Parker. William Parker was baptized at 
St. Mary’s Church, Taunton, England, 1605; 
John Parker at St. Mary’s Church, Taunton, 
England, 1613. Elizabeth Parker married 
William Phillips. He was in Taunton, 
Mass., 1639. The Parkers sometimes signed 
themselves Otway. 
Can any one tell me anything of William 


Phillips ? D. 1. ¥. 
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ICKENS AND MR, PRIMROSE. — At 
the dinner given to Dickens in Edin- 
burgh in 1841 a Mr, Primrose was one of 
the speakers. Dickens, writing to Forster, 
said ‘‘ My. Primrose is Lord Rosebery’s 
son.”” Was he the son of Archibald John, 
fourth Earl of Rosebery? I shall be glad 

ot any particulars about him. 

E. W. TYRRELL. 
St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 
THE REV. GEORGE BINGHAM, anti- 
quary and divine. When and whom did 
he marry? The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. v. 
46, states that Bingham’s wife died in 1756 
but fails to say who she was. 
Gf. i. B. 
WILLIAM BISSET, pampi- 
leteer, died Nov. 7, 1747. He is said 
to have been a native of Middlesex. Can 
any correspondent give me the particulars of 
Bisset’s parentage and the date of his birth ? 
When and whom did he marry ? 
G. F. BR. B: 
WILLA BINCKES, DEAN OF LICH- 
FIELD.—Who were his parents, and 
when was he born? The * Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
vol. v. p. 44, is silent on these points. 
G. F. R. B. 

KFAKE FAMILY.—Sir Andrew Leake (d. 

1704), Captain in the Navy, son of 
Andrew Leake, merchant, of Lowestoft, was, 
by the marriage of his sister Margaret, 
closely connected with Admiral Sir John 
Ashby and Vice-Admiral James Mighells, 
Controller of the Navy (Gillingwater’s ‘ Hist. 
of Lowestoft,’ pp. 401-410). Sir Andrew is 
said to have been called ‘‘ Queen Anne’s 
handsome Captain.” 

Can any reader tell me whether he married, 
and if so, give the Christian name of his 
wife, and state whether he pre-deceased her, 
and whether she married again and, if so, 
whom ? 


THE REV. 


Be ¥. 5. 
* ALL TALENTS’: SATIRICAL 
POEM. —-The author of this produc- 
tion styled himself ‘‘ Polypus’’ (Stockdale, 
1807). It has a frontispiece in stipple and 
line by Rowlandson. Has any light been 
thrown on anonymous authorship ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
“TJISTORY OF CORFE CASTLE.’—Can any- 
one tell me where I could procuye, or 
at any rate see, a copy of ‘The History of 
Corfe Castle’ by Right Honble. George 
anees, published cirea one hundred years 
agor 


THE 
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Replies. 


MYSTERIOUS FIGURES: PICTURES 
WITH MOVING EYES. 


(cxlviii. 441; exlix. 29). 


TRE Diario di Roma, 16 J uly, 1796, records 
the following : 


For some time past Rome has viewed with 
envy the superior favours accorded to Ancona 
and other cities of the Marches which have 
been thought worthy ot witnessing the greater 
wonders wrought by the Almighty through the 
Sacred Images of His most Holy Mother, which 
have opened, shut, and moved their eyes for 
some time past. Now, however, we have to re- 
cord a similar manitestation of Divine favour 
as taking place in the capital of the Catholic 
world; for on the 9th inst., on the day speci- 
ally dedicated to the glory of Mary [Saturday], 
several devout persons, among whom were 
some monks, being assembled for prayer in the 
Church of the Madonna dell ’Archetto, beheld 
the Miraculous Image there open and close its 
Such a prodigy was soon noised abroad, 


eyes. 
and the people ran together in such crowds, 
that soldiers had to be called in to maintain 
order. Many other statues of the Virgin 


placed about the public streets also began to 
move their eyes, and on the following Sunday 
and Monday the Images in the churches of 5. 
Maria del Popolo, S. Maria in Vallicella, 3. 
Marcello, the Agonizzanti, Bonfratelli, and 
others followed their example, and many won- 
ders and miracles were wrought among the 
faithful. 

The Church of the Madonna dell’ Archetto, 
which formerly stood in the Via delle Virgini, 
no longer exists. But in S. Maria dei 
Miracoli, Piazza del Popolo (and in other 
churches) is still annually observed a high 
feast on 9 July, ‘‘ Commemorazione del pro- 
digioso movimento degli occhi delle immagini 
del santissimo Crocefisso e di Maria 
Santissima, nel 1796.’’ The official name of 
this solemnity is ‘* Festum Prodigiosum B. 
Mariae Virginis (alicubi sub titulo Reginae 
Pacis).’’ No less than twenty-eight images 
of the Madonna and two crucifixes, of which 
the eyes moved, are thus commemorated. 

But perhaps the most renowned to-day of 
all pictures of the Madonna, of which the 
eves move, is that of the Mother of Sorrows 
of Campocavallo. | Campocavallo is a mere 
hamlet, some few miles from Osimo in the 
Marche of Ancona. Formerly there stood 
here an insignificant little country chapel 
in which hung a few pious pictures, seem- 
ingly of no great value. On Thursday, 16 
June, 1892, being Corpus: Christi, a number 





84 
of persons who were kneeling before a picture 
of the Deposition from the Cross noticed that 
the cheeks of the Madonna were wet with 
tears. Not to enter into long details, the 
whole matter was most carefully investigated, 
and after many delays and every precaution, 
it was established beyond all doubt that the 
eyes of the Madonna open and shut. I under- 
stand that Annunziata Gasparmi, who first 
witnessed this phenomenon, is still living. 
A superb basilica has now been built, wherein 
the Holy Picture is enshrined. When 
recently I visited Campocavallo I was 
favoured by being permitted to examine the 
picture closely. It is of rare beauty. More- 
over, I myself distinctly saw the eyes open 
and close. Of that there could be no sort 
of question. 

In the parish church of Limpias, a village 
of about 1,300 inhabitants, Laredo, in the 
eastern part of the Province of Santander, 
is a wonderful crucifix, the eyes of which 
open and shut. These extraordinary mani- 
festations, which commenced on 30 March, 
1919, have been witnessed by thousands of 
people. They have been, and sre yet being, 
inquired into and most rigidly tested. Von 
Kleist’s ‘The Wonderful Crucifix of Lim- 
pias,’ translated by G. E. F. Reeve (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne), gives a very detailed 
and interesting account of the phenomena. 
I may add that in a study of Mystical and 
Miraculous Phenomena, which I have in 
preparation, I am devoting a chapter to the 
question of these Mysterious Figures and 
Pictures with Moving Eyes. 

MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 

As I have dealt with the above phenomenon 
in the MS. of my forthcoming book 
‘Scientific Paradoxes and Problems and their 
solutions broadcast from 2LO,’ your readers 
may like to have the explanation in advance. 
There is no trick, secret, 
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invention, or, 


inystery about the matter, and no special | 


knowledge is required by the artist; in fact, 
we should probably be correct in saying that 
no artist originally tried to produce the 


effect, and if he did he probably did not know , 


the principle underlying the matter. If a 
portrait looks at you at all, then of necessity 
it must do so whatever your position in the 
room, and it would indeed need a trick, 
secret or invention to make it do so in one 
position and not in another! It is merely 
a simple problem in solid geometry—a stereo- 
scopic effect. The human face and head is 


not flat, the nose in particular projects well 
in front of the eves, but in the case of a 
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painting the whole of the features are repre- 
sented on the plane of the canvas. Suppose 
you are in the presence of a living sitter, that 
you are well to her left and that she is look- 
ing straight at you. Now move well to her 
right. As a good sitter she will not move, 
even her eyes. Do you think she will be 
looking at you then? Of course not, and 
you will be well aware of the fact that she is 
looking away from you. Why? Because 
chiefly of her nose. This will hide her left 
eye from you in your second position, from 
which, in fact, you will see different portions 
of her head and face from what you saw 
from your first position. 

If you repeat the experiment with her 
protrait you will find it appears to follow 
you with its eyes, because its flat nose cannot 
get in the way and hide one or other eye. 
You, in fact, see the whole portrait, and the 
same parts of it, from all positions, even 
though in some it may be somewhat fore- 
shortened. Naturally if the eyes of the por- 
trait do not lock at you in any one position, 
then whereever you are they will not look at 
you. 

In regard to the apparent opening and 
closing of the eyes of some portraits, it is 
partly a cumulative effect of a faint picture 
on the retina. The eyes are faintly repre- 
sented in the picture both in their closed and 
open positions, and if we concentrate on one 
of these we see that part of the drawing more 
strongly than the other. It is, as Mr. C. 
NELSON STEWART suggests, closely allied to 
the effect produced by the ‘‘ tumbling cubes.” 
It is perhaps more closely allied to the puzzle 
pictures in which you are required to “ find 
the villain’? or what not. Having once 
found him it is difficult not to see him! 

A. S. E. ACKERMANY. 

17, Victoria Street, 

Westminster, S.W.1. 

The phenomenon referred to by Mr. NELSON 
Stewakt in which the eyes of a portrait 
appear to follow one beholding it from 
various positions is fairly easy to account 
for. If the sitter for portrait looks straight 
at the painter, and if the painter represents 
the eyes of his subject with the light reflected 
from the cornea as he sees it, then those eyes 
must always give to a person beholding them 
at any angle the impression of looking 
straight at him. 

Herpert \JAXxWELL. 

Monreith. 

The picture by Gabriel Max, ‘The Head 
of Christ,’ in which the artist has copied the 
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portrait presumed to have been taken by St. 
Veronica on a handkerchief, was described in , 
the Christmas number of Great Thoughts, | 
1890, as introducing a phenomenon approach- 
ing the supernatural : 

On fixing the vision intently on the eyes the 
lids appear to open and close, as if in alter- 
nate life and death. This wonderful sem- 
blance is supposed to have some symbolic 
allusion to the text ‘“‘ He who keepeth Israel 
shall neither slumber nor sleep.” Of course, 
this is nothing more than an optical delu- 
sion, but in superstitious ages the picture 
might have been regarded as a miracle and 
would have been invaluable at pon | a shrine. 
The effect is produced by the equal demarca- 
tion of the pupil within the eye and of the 
eyelashes beneath the lid. When the specta- 
tor concentrates his vision on the central 
pupil the eye appears to open, and when on 
the lower lashes the lid seems closed. 

I saw the picture on view at the Christmas 
display at Crisp’s Drapery Store, Holloway, 
in 1893. What has become of it? 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 


wax MEDALLIONS (exlix, 43). — What 
Mr, CoLe inquires about are venerated 
objects well known to Catholics as ‘‘ Agnus 
Deis’’—discs made of wax taken from the 
Paschal candle blessed on Holy Saturday, 
and bearing on one side the figure of a lamb 
and inscription ‘‘ Agnus Dei,’’ and on the 
other the figure of some saint. These are 
consecrated by the Pope, in the first or seventh 
year of his pontificate, and distributed to 
the faithful. The custom is of very great 
antiquity, dating back at least to the ninth 
century and probably much further. The 
figure on the reverse would very often be 
that of the reigning Pope’s patron saint. 
Thus Benedict XIII would have chosen St. 
Peter (Nolasco), his own baptismal name 
being Peter. Innocent XI (1676-1689) may 
have selected St. John as titular of the 
cathedral of Rome, St. John Lateran. An 
“Agnus Dei” of that date is not common 
to-day. Probably the earliest known is one 
consecrated by Gregory XI (1370-1378). 
Davip O. Hunter Brarr. 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 


" NCE A DUCHESS ALWAYS A 

DUCHESS” (cxlix. 56). — Semct 
Abhas semper Abbas is a saying not only 
ancient, but correct; but the parallel 
certainly does not hold in the case of 
Duchesses, who, like the widows of all other 
peers, lose their rank if re-married to per- 
sons of inferior degree, though permitted, 
according to present usage, to retain their 
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former titles by courtesy. Modern examples 
are (1) the widow of the 6th Duke of Man- 
chester, who married Sir Stevenson Black- 
wood; (2) the widow of the last Duke of 
buckingham, who married Earl Egerton of 
Tatton; (3) the widow of the late Duke of 
Sutherland, who married Captain Hawes. 
The first two of these ladies retained their 
title of Duchess in re-marriage, although they 
could be summoned to Court only as the wives 
of a Knight and an Earl respectively. Lady 
Millicent Hawes has discarded her courtesy 
strawberry-leaves, and uses only her title as 
an Karl’s daughter, 
Davip O. Hunter Brarr. 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 
*€ DANANTOIGS ” (exlix. 45), — An 
archeological friend suggests that the 
word should be read ‘‘ Dauantage,’’ which 
seems to me certainly correct. It would be 
used in the sense ‘‘ besides.’’ With three 
gentlemen more, or besides, or as well. 
J. R. Macraru. 
Surely a misreading, or less likely a mis- 
spelling in the register, of dauantage — 
“three gentlemen besides.’’ Easter Day 
fell on 26 March in 1570, so that the 24th, 
here described as ‘“‘the great Friday of 
Ksteir,’’ was actually Good Friday. 
W. E. B. 
JATRON SAINTS (cxlix. 44). — It is 
surprising to find a doubt expressed 
at the above reference whether ‘‘ Saint Hugh’ 
has been regarded at the patron of shoe- 
makers. Apparently Thomas Dekker’s play, 
‘The Shoemaker’s Holiday; or a Pleasant 
Comedy of the Gentle Craft’ is not as 
generally known as it should be. In Act 
II., scene iii., where Rowland Lacy enters 
singing, in the caress of a Dutch shoemaker, 
Firke, the journeyman, exclaims, ‘‘ Master, 
for my life, yonder’s a brother of the Gentle 
Craft; if he beare not Saint Hughes bones, 
Ile forfeit my bones.” 
Twice later in the same scene ‘“‘S. 
bones’ means a shoemaker’s tools. 
The second song printed at the beginning 
of the play with a direction that it is to be 
sung at the latter end (Mr. Ernest Rhys, in 
the Mermaid edition, inserts it in Act V., 
se. iv.) begins thus: 


Hughs 


Cold’s the wind and wet’s the raine, 
Saint Hughe he our good speede. 

Karl Warnke and Ludwig Proescholdt, in 
their edition of ‘The Shoemaker’s Holiday ’ 
(Halle, 1886), take a brief account of the 
legend of this St. Hugh from 8.8. Campion’s 
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‘Delightful History of the Gentle Craft’ 
(Northampton, 1876). They should have 
gone direct to Deloney. See Thomas Deloney’s 
‘The Gentle Craft,’ chapters i.-iv. Hugh 
is there 
Powis’ and !oves Winifred. She received 
the Christian Faith and ‘‘ being over-much 
superstitious ’’ forsakes all earthly pomp and 
lives by the side of a well (St. Winifred’s 
Well that is to be), and is imprisoned for 
her religion ‘“‘in the dayes of Dioclesian,”’ 
‘* Sir Hugh wrought in a shoemaker’s shop.” 
Finally they <re both martyred. During 
his imprisonment before his death, Hugh 
is most kindly treated by the journeymen 
shoemakers and calls them in 
‘“Gentlemen of the Gentle Craft.” He 
bequeaths his bones to them. They steal 
them away when his flesh has been devoured 
by the fowls of the air and make tools of 
them. Deloney’s book is entered in the 
Stationers’ Registers, Oct. 19, 1597. Dekker’s 
comedy was produced in 1599. 
Epwarb BENSsLyY. 


YOST MORTEM LIBEL (exlix. 26, 65).— 

The complaint made by the Rev. J. B. 
McGovern to the effect that libellers of the 
dead cannot be punished is not quite justi- 
fiable. 

In Rex v. Darby, a case of 1687, it was 
decided that where the words are directed 
solely against a deceased person, no civil 
action lies. This is legal common. sense, 
since damages cannot be paid to the deceased 


‘son unto the renowned King of | 


requital | 
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advanced Radical opinions. | A well-known 
association with these accounts for the 
O’Connell Dinner had there, at about the 
time that the late Lord Halsbury passed 
through his brief period of indecision in 
polities. I have heard it stated that he 
spoke at White Conduit House in early 
Victorian days. : 
J Coa 
Scots COLLEGE, PARIS (exlviii, 153, 
h 190, 243, 285; cxlix. 66).—It may be 
interesting to recall Horace Walpole’s in- 
spection of the treasures contained in the 
Scots College. Writing to Lord Buchan, 
Dec. 1, 1781, he says: ‘I recollect too that 
Father Gordon, Superior of the Scots Col- 
lege at Paris, showed me a whole-length of 
(Queen Mary, young, and which he believed 
was painted while she was (Jueen of France. 
He showed me too the origina! letter she wrote 
the night before her execution, some deeds 
of Scottish kings, and one of King (I think 
Robert) Bruce, remarkable for having no seal 
appendent, which, Father Gordon said, was 


| executed in the time of his so great distress, 


in person, he has no representative of his | 


reputation and feelings, and no jurisdiction 


exists, by which costs can be obtained from | 


him 
Further, English courts have 
refused to take the evidence of ghosts, even 


in the event of the failure of his suit. | 
definitely | 


where such are willing to appear for examin- 


ation and cross-examination. 


But this decision in Rex v. Darby, which | 


renders the account of the suit brought by 
the executors of Old Booty (see exlviii. 5, 


49, 66) in itself improbable, does not exclude | 


criminal proceedings for a libel 
against the dead, which may, in fact, be 
instituted where necessary. 

TAC AW. 
CONDUIT HOUSE, PENTON- 
exlviii. 408, 445). 


7HITE 
VILLE (1 S. i. 395; 


In the first of these references a tradition 
is cited to the effect that the workmen com- 
pleting the building were drinking at the | 
time of the execution of Charles I. 

The house appears to have maintained 


directed | 


that he was not possessed of a seal.”’ 


FB: 8. H.R. 


‘ PDEU DE CHOSE’ (exlviii. 459;  exlix. 
32, 67).—The following attempt comes 
somewhat nearer the original perhaps: 
How vain Man’s fate: 
A little spell 
Of love, of hate, 
And then .. . farewell. 
Life is a gleam 
Soon lost to sight, 
A hope, a dream, 
And then . .. good-night. 
Come weal or woe, 
Life smooth or rough, 
God made it so, 
It is enough. 


FY. Aa eE. 


D®: MURRAY, A RESEARCHER ON 
THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE (exlvii. 
443 ; exlix. 51).—It may interest F. R. J. ©. 
to note that the Rev. Alexander Murray, 
D.D., the son of a shepherd in the Galloway 
Hills, is commemorated by a monument—a 


| lofty obelisk—at his birthplace, Dunkilterick, 


| a lonely moorland on the road between New- 
| ton Stewart and New Galloway. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 
YRICKET AND POLO (exlix. 45). — Mr. 
J J. Laxprear Lucas will also find ‘the 


| Chugar” referred to in ‘Scores and Bio- 


graphies,’ vol. i., p. 7 (1862); and in the 
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English translation by John Davies, of 
‘Olearius,’ p. 297 (1662), it is stated that 
the Persians play at ‘‘a kind of mall or 
cricket.’’ But the likeness of polo to cricket 
is limited to their both being played with 
striking implements and ball, and Davies 
probably used the simile of familiar games 
to convey roughly the idea of a sport un- 
known to his readers. In the resume, which 
(. H. Richards, of Nottingham, is issuing, 
of all the evidence about cricket’s origin, 
“chugar’’ is particularly dealt with in the 
fifth (and final) part, not yet in print; but 
Mr. Lucas may gather from the other four 
pamphlets that cricket was almost certainly 
produced entirely in England: ergo, owes 
nothing whatever to polo. 
Be EE. 

palo TOM OF OXFORD (exlix. 43). 

This bell was last cast in 1680 by 
Christopher Hodson, a London founder. 
Both the date and the founder’s name appear 
in the inseripton. 

In Mr. H. B. Walter’s ‘ Church Bells of 
England,’ p. 100, it is stated : 

Great Tom of Christchurch, Oxford, is the 
descendant of one of the bells of Osney Abbey, 
whence it was brought at the Dissolution, with 
others now hanging in the Cathedral belfry. 
The original bell, imscribed :— 

IN THOMAE LAVDE RESONO BIM BOM SINE FRAVDE, 
existed down to 1612, when it was damaged 
and recast. A poem relating to this event is 
given in the Gentleman’s Mag., xeviii (1828), 
part 2, p. 19. and Notes and Queries, 3rd Ser., 
ii. p. 493. It again required recasting in 1680, 
and an unsuccesstul attempt was made by 
tichard Keene, of Woodstock, meeting with 
three failures. 

Christopher Hodson, who was itinerating 
at that time, undertook the task and met 
with success, It is possible that after Keene’s 
failures Hodson might hire the Woodstock 
foundry for his work, as that town is not 
more than seven miles from Oxford. He 
cast the entire ring of eight at Merton Col- 
lege the same year. 

Erowne Willis, in his MSS. cix. 34, gives 
the following particulars including the in- 
scription on Great Tom: 

Dimensions of Tom of Christchurch: diam- 
eter seven feet one inch; from the crown to the 
brim, 5 feet 9 inches; thickness of the striking 
place, 6 inches; weight of the whole bell near 
17,000; weight of her clapper 342lb. She 
requires 16 men to ring her. 'This_ hell was 
cast 3 times, twice by one Keen of Woodstock, 
who misearrying in it one Hudson of London 
undertook it, who made it as tis at present. 

Round Great Tom is this inscription: 
“Magnus Thomas clusius Oxoniensis renatus 
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Aprill viii Mpchxxx Regnante Carolo Secundo, 
Decano Johanne Oxon Episcopo, 
Subdecano Gulielmo Jane SS Th Pr 

Thesaurio Henrico Smith SS Th Pr 

Cura et arte Christopheri Hodson.” 

On the old bell this inscription as I have heard 

“In Thome Laude resono Bim Bom Sine 
Fraude.”’ 

Here we are informed that Richard Keene 
made but two unsuccessful attempts to recast 
the bell before Hodson agreed to take on the 
job. I have read somewhere that each 
attempt of Keene’s to cast Great Tom cost 
the College eighty pounds, so the authorities 
inust have felt greatly relieved when Hodson 
brought the work to a successful completion. 

I can find no mention anywhere of a re- 
casting taking place in 1654. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


Bedford. 
WixE MERCHANTS’ TERMS  (exlix. 
44). — I do not think there is any 
separate glossary of the terms used by wine 


merchants in describing their wares, but 
usually they are quite understandable 


to the lay mind. | Wine may be good, bad 
or indifferent, and is all the same to those 
who cannot taste the difference. To those 
who can the description tacked on to wine 
lists is fairly lucid and perhaps helps one 
to appreciate the distinctive merits of 
different wines. The ‘‘aroma’’ or ‘‘ bouquet”’ 
of a good wine appeals to the nose, the 
‘sparkle,’ ‘lightness’? and ‘‘ clearness ”’ 
to the eve, and the ‘‘cleanness,’’ ‘‘ flavour ”’ 
and ‘‘body’’ to the palate. Anyone drink- 
ing wine moderately and daily has a 
more or less cultivated sense of the various 
liquids, and would describe his wine in much 
the same way as the merchant. The opposite 
of ‘‘ round” is ‘‘ flat’’ or ‘‘ thin,’’? and of 
“clean”? is ‘‘ dirty’’ from a foul cask and 
not clear. ‘‘ Character’? and ‘‘ style’’ are 
usually applied to clarets, and they may 
have a distinct ‘“‘character’’ from the district 
in which the grapes are grown, and the wine 
made, and a ‘“‘ distinct finish ”’ or ‘‘ style ”’ 
which is something more than ‘‘ character.’’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


(SHEESE AND CURD STOOLS (exlviii. 

443). These seem to be known as 
stands’’ in Somerset. The cheese vat is 
the large round copper or tin vessel in which 
the strained milk stands before the rennet 
is added. This vat is usually raised on an 
open stand of four stout legs, connected 
together with cross pieces, and is high enough 
to allow a bucket to be placed under the tap 


‘ 
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in the vat to draw off the whey. a 
Cheddar cheese is in making, the curd is 
ground into a cooling vat, an oblong four- 
sided vessel of wood with drain hole at one 
end. Here the curd is distributed over an 
area of about two yards by one yard, and 
allowed to dry off and cool, before being 
placed in the moulds and pressed. If 
Caerphilly cheese is being made this recep- 
tacle is often used as a brine tub, where the 
cheeses float about in salt water for about 
24 hours. This vat stands on a trestle. 

The cheese stools seem to be ordinary 
tables on which the cheeses are taken out of 
the tin mould, the cloth removed, turned, 
and put back again in the press for a final 
squeeze of about 12 hours, when they are 
dusted over with meal and put away into 
the cheese room until ready to be removed to 
the market for sale. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


IONEL ANDERSON ALIAS THOMAS 
MONSON (exlviii. 296).—Lionel Ander- 
son, 2nd son of William, born at Naworth, 
Co. Bedford {? Eyworth), 13 May, 1635, 
was admitted to Merchant Taylors’ School, 
1647. His father was probably William, 
10th child of Roger Anderson, of Castle- 
thorpe, in Broughton, Co. Lincoln, nephew 
of Sir Edmund Anderson, L.C.J. of Com- 
mon Pleas, and his mother, Jane, dau. of 
William Johnson, of Lancashire (Lincoln- 
shire Pedigrees Harl. Soc., i. 26). 
G. S. GrBBons. 
IEUT.-COLONEL JAMES CRUICK- 
SHANK GRANT (exlix. 43).—He was 
on the Bengal Establishment of the 
H.E.I.C.S. He was posted to 1/2nd B.N.TI. 
as Ensign from 22 Oct., 1801; promoted 
Major in 22nd B.N.I. on 15 Feb., 1824. As 
he was already in Calcutta when admitted 
to the Service on 8 Oct., 1801, there is no 
record at the India Office of his parentage or 
birth. He died in London on 2 June, 1826. 
I should be glad to learn whether his age is 
stated on the memorial tablet. 
V. i. 
| ERALDIC (cxlviii. 406; cxlix. 48).—TI 
am obliged to Mr. Percy Hutsurp for 
his reply to my query at the first reference. 
I have, however, now more carefully examined 
the matter, and think that he will agree that 
the correct reply to it would only be in the 
affirmative, if the females in the line of 
descent from ‘‘B”’ to ‘‘ A” are all cither 
heiresses or co-heiresses. The presence in the 


line of one lady, who was neither an heiress 
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nor a co-heiress, would upset ‘‘ A’s’’ right 
to the arms and quartering of ‘““B.” 

When examining heraldic books and monu- 
ments it is obvious that this law has often 
not been properly observed. 

Cc. 8. C. (B/C). 

“A,” having obtained a grant of arms, is 
undoubtedly entitled to ‘‘ B’s’’ quarterings, 
““A”’ being lineally descended from one of 
‘‘ B’s’”’ two daughters and co-heiresses, each 
of whom was entitled to bear them. 

Cross CROSSLET. 

NCIDENT AT LAUNCESTON ASSIZES 

(cxlviii, 386, 481; cxlix. 46). — This 
incident has already been much discussed, 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ between 1884 and 1896. It 
was stated that the voice said ‘‘ Get up and 
go to Bodmin ’’—by the first few contributors. 
Others then corrected them by giving 
‘** Launceston ’’’ for ‘‘ Bodmin.’’ I do not 
remember anyone referring to Carlisle or 
Cumberland. The incident of a clock strik- 
ing 13 at the time in question was also 
related. i. 

ICKSON, OF EDINBURGH  (exlviii. 

315).—John Dickson, in the New Grey 
Friars parish, married at Edinburgh, 22 
Aug., 1791, Mary, d. of James Crichton, 
mason in Old Kirk parish. 

Doubtless the Commissiariot register has 
been searched for the wills of the above, and 
other, Dicksons mentioned. 

T. R. THomsoy. 

Corstorphine House, Lamberhurst. 

HOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS IN 

BOOKS (exlviii. 421, 464; cxlix. 31).— 
I agree with Mr. Arrow that the portraits 
in the ‘ Electoral History of the Borough of 
Lambeth’ are ‘‘ perfect.’? My copy is in the 
same condition. I have ‘ Devonshire 
Celebrities,’ by T. L. Pridham, ‘‘ illustrated 
with photographs,’’ Exeter, 1869. The pic- 
tures are equally well preserved. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 


G EN. P. THOMPSON (exlviii. 369).—This 
X is probably Thomas Perronet Thompson 
(1783-1869), general and politician. (See 
DONS.) 
DIEco. 
| ATIN RHYME WANTED (exlviii. 348; 
4 exlix. 50)._The lines as given by Pror. 
3ENSLY, with the substitution of ‘‘ quae sit” 
for “et ea,’ were, according to Bayle, fre- 
quently quoted by Ubbo Emmius (1547-1625), 
who was a professor at Groningen, 
Joun B. WAtNewRricat. 
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(‘HARLES WHITFORD (exlviii. 417). — 

At the above reference I wrote that he 
succeeded Lewis Innes as superior of the 
Scots College, Paris, in 1738. This was a 
slip. It should have been 1713. He died 
in 1738, when he was succeeded by Lewis 
Innes’s nephew, George Innes, who died 29 
April, 1752. 

JoHn B. WATNEWRIGHT. 


|" MB OF NAPOLEON (13 8S. i. 291, 477). 

—The Gardeners’ Gara. is July, p. 
42, announces the removal of a historic tree 
from the park of the Prefecture of Versailles, 
the tree being one of the descendants of the 
St. Helena willow overhanging Bonaparte’s 
tomb. Attention is also drawn to an article 
on the subject by M. Ch. Morren in Lyon 
Horticole, 30 Aug., 1915. 

J. ArnpaGu. 


HE REV. JOHN THOMAS BECHER 
(cxlix. 28).—-The mother of the Rev. 
John Thomas Becher was Catherine French, 
wife of Michael Becher. I have not avail- 
able at the moment full date of birth or 
further particulars of his mother. 
L. EK. BrecHer. 


RYDEN: REFERENCE WANTED (exlix. 

46).—The passage which Macaulay had in 
mind was, I infer, that in ‘A Song for St. 
Cecilia’s Day. November 22, 1687,” stanza 1, 
lines 11-15: 


From Harmony, from heavenly Harmony 
This universal Frame began : 

From Harmony to Harmony 

Through all the compass of the Notes it ran, 

The Diapason closing full in Man. 


In the first stanza Dryden appears to have 
heen indebted, directly or indirectly, to the 
treatise ‘De Mundo,’ which has attached 
itself to the works of Aristotle. The ‘‘ heap 
(lines 3-4) and the “ cold 
and hot and moist and dry ” (8) recall Ovid, 
‘Metamorphoses,’ i. 9, 


Non bene iunctarum = discordia semina 
rerum, 

and i, 19, 

Frigida pugnabant calidas, umentia siccis. 

In the ‘ De Mundo,’ chap. 5 (396a, 33 foll.) 
we have €1 €k Tov evavTiov _apxav TuvegTHKEV O 
xoopos, Aéyw O17 Enpay Te Kat bype@v Wuyxpev Te Kai 
depuav, and a little later we are told that pla 
dpyovia made an orderly universe by blending 

Mite : : 
these opposite dpyai. The writer has intro- 
duced the musical comparison a few lines 
before this last passage. 
Epwarp BEewsty. 


| of Grendel—is so closely 
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The 


the Finn Episode in Beowulf. By R. A. 
Williams (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 
net). 

JE have found this book one of unusual 

interest. Protessor Williams brings to a 
somewhat formidable task much learning, 
much ingenuity, and no little courage. It is 
not possible, in the short space of a review in 

‘N. & Q.,’ to enter into discussion of his posi- 

tions: it must suffice here to indicate the 

principal lines upon which his interpretation 
goes. The Finn episode—the lay sung in 

Beowult’s honour in Heorot after the slaying 

condensed and _ so 
highly allusive that conjecture plays a large 

part in making it intelligible to a modern 
reader. Our author, in the brilliant chapter 
ot the ‘ Reconstruction of the Finn Saga,’ 
frames his conjectures upon the second part 
ot Niebelungen Saga. Etzel’s relation to Gun- 
nar may, he thinks, interpret for us Finn’s 
relation to Hnaef, and the reason of Hnaet’s 
invitation to the court of Finn. For our 
author—and this assumption certainly makes 
the situation and presentation of Hildeburh 
easier to understand—takes it that Hnaef and 
his men came to Finn’s hall upon invitation, 
which had to do with Finn’s desire to possess 
himself of Hnaef’s treasure. 

In the thane Hengest we see Hagen; and we 
are invited to imagine him, like Hagen, the 
beginner of the fray— even to have been the 
gloomy counsellor by whose advice Hnaef and 
his men laid not their arnis aside when they 
entered the hall of feasting. As, by his 
mother’s instigation littl Aldrian, in the 
other story, slaps Hogni in the face and starts 
the fight, so, let us guess, a young son of Finn 
insults Hengest, who cuts him down, and then 
the fray begins. Hnaef having fallen, Hen- 
gest takes command of the Danes. With him 
in the end Finn makes a treaty, which keeps 
the leader—half hostage, half necessary repre- 
sentative—about the Frisian court, and con- 
signs his men to quarters in some distant for- 
tress. So things remain till spring releases 
the world again, and the sword—Hnaef’s own 
sword, maybe—is brought to Hengest as a 
mute ‘demand for action. Our author has 
here an ingenious idea. He suggests that 
Guthlaf and Oslaf are chosen by Finn from 
among the captive Danes as envoys to their 
people, inviting their allegiance; and_ that 
Hengest, appearing to fall in with Finn’s 
scheme, bis them, on the contrary, bring 
back a new band of Danes,—who accordingly 
come and take the royal burg and slay Finn. 
The difficulty about supposing that Finn could 
take into his household the murderer of his 
nell aor this reading requires Hengest to 
hbe—is met by consideration of the ethics of 
honour and the blood-feud, with the, so to say, 
technical effect of Hnaef’s having been slain. 
A difficulty abont imputing to Hengest 
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treachery which might be incompatible with | 
his standing as a hero in story is countered 

by emphasising his position representing the 

Danes to enforce the somewhat stringent condi- 

tions which, according to the treaty, limited 

Kinn’s disposal of the treasure. 

This all works out, of course, to identify the 
Eotens with the Danes; and in an Appendix 
Professor Williams, ready to accept the trans- 
lation ‘‘ giants,” propounds the hypothesis 
that, just as Hogni is fabled to be sprung 
from elves, so Hengest may have been of 
supernatural descent. Moreover, the possible 
supernatural origin of the treasure may come 
in here. The use of the name for the Danish 
side is explained;as of no more importance 
than the interchangeable use of ‘“ High- 
landers,” “ Scots.” or ‘* Sandies,” in speaking 
of a North British regiment. _ Here have to 
be met the not numerous but by no means 
negligible arguments which would make the 
Eotens Jutes. Mr. Chambers, in his recent 
book on ‘ Beowulf,’ argues, it will be remem- 
hered, for a body of Jutish mercenaries in the 
hall who began the trouble, so that the Kotens, 
though they involved the Frisians in_ their 
support, are not to be actually identified with 
either side. 

Dr. Williams gives a commentary on vir- 
tually every word of the text of the episode, 
and students acquainted with this will realise 
from what we have said that there are words 
and passages of which he has _ interesting 
interpretations to offer. We found none that 
are not worth careful and impartial examina- 
tion. The boldest proposal is that to alter 
hroden (1. 1151), not. as weighty authorities 
allow, to roden, but to broden; and to trans- 
late “ then was the hall wreathed with a living 
chain of enemies and in this way Finn slain,” 
The idea is that bro(g)den ‘“ enwoven *’—used 
of chain-corslets—might be extended to mean | 
“ wreathed, encircled.”” There is some sense 
in urging that “a hall enwoven with living 
heings ” is rather more satisfactory than “a 
hall reddened with living ” beings: and the 
fact that broden requires the minimum of 
alteration in the text is also to the _ good. 
Still, we are glad to observe Dr. Williams 
admits the metaphor is violent. The book, as 
this notice sufficiently indicates. though _ it 
will provoke disagreement. a remarkable 
and weighty piece of work. 


1S 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


HERE is a great deal to tempt and to amuse 

in Catalogue No, 10 sent to us by Mr. 
Encir H. Weis, of New York. In the first 
place there are thirty items listed under Con- | 
rad—first editions, typescripts, criticisms, and 
hooks bearing Conrad’s autograph or presenta- 
tion copies to him. Two of the most prized 
would seem to he the typescript of Conrad’s 
account of his impressions on a trip in a 
“mystery ship” during the war, and the 
typescript of ‘ Personal Recollections of Stephen 
Crane.” Both have many alteration'’s in the 
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author’s handwriting, and they are priced ree 
spectively $600 and $506. There are not many 
Dickens items, but one, an Aibum of news. 
paper cuttings relating to the farewell dinnar 
given to him by the Press of New York in 
April, 1868, is of unusual interest, and jg 
offered for $750. From several first editions 
listed under Dryden we mention the ‘ Three. 
Poems [by Waller, Dryden and John Spratt, 
Upon the Death of . . . Oliver, Lord Protector ’ 
($75). The Works of Fielding in twelve sm, 
svo. volumes—the 1775 edition—is a pleasant 
item in spite of re-backing ($75). One of the 
greater prizes is the third edition corrected— 
the frst complete edition with the extra stanza 
before the epitaph, afterwards removed—of 
Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ ($250); and another is a good 
copy of Hakluyt’s ‘ Principal Navigations, ete.’ 
(1598-1600; $475). Eighteenth century colonial 
printing is well represented by a volume of 
verses written by the faculty and under- 
graduates of Harvard College in honour of the 
accession of George [II. These include Greek 
poenis said to furnish the first instance of the 
use of Greek type in the Colonies ($200). Hnud- 
son items are chiefly first editions, many of 
them ae mp copies, of which three to 
Conrad. A few autograph letters also appear; 
Lamb to Allsop ($100); Nelson to Colling- 
wood ($75) and Stevenson to Louise Imogen 
(ruiney ($55). We may also mention an uncut 
copy of the first edition of ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ 
(1798: $225); a copy of ‘Our Street’ by “ Ay 
Titmarsh,” with a quarto page of the original 
MS. bearing Thackeray’s corrections and addi- 
tions ($550); a first issue of Ralfe’s ‘ Naval 
Chronology of Great Britain ’ (1803-1816 : $750),. 
and an early issue (with the errors in pagina- 
tion) of the first edition of Pope’s ‘ Rape of 
the Lock ’ (1714: $115). 


R. P. M. Barnarp, of Tunbridge Wells, 

4 gives us in his Catalogue No. 150 particulars. 
of English Pamphlets and Broadsides in prose 
and verse, as well as some Irish matters of 
the same sort. The Catalogue is arranged in 
chronological order, beginning with the 
** Orders,” issued in 1630, “ To be straitl 
observed, tor the Preventing . . of the Deart 
of Graine and Victuall’ (6s.). Among seven- 
teenth century items T, Herbert’s ‘ Answer to 
the . Pamphlets, Entituted, Mercuries 
Message. . ,,” in a different and better printed 
edition than that of the Thomason collection, 
deserves mention (1641: £4 5s.), and so do 
a copy—bound by Bedford—of the ‘ Hue and 
Cry after Religion and Justice ’ (1649: £3 15s.); 
a London broadside—a proclamation by the 
Lord Mayor of 1679 (£5), and a copy of the rare 
‘Remarks on the Life of Mr. Milton as_pub- 
lished by J.T.’ (1699: 15s.). Mr. Barnard, de- 
scribing a very rare Sacheverell item. ‘ The 
Quaker’s Sermon; or, A Holding-Fo: 4 con- 
cerning Barabbas,’ suggests that it is possibly 
the work of Addison (1711: £2). An interesting 
item is the first edition of the ‘ Vindication of 
Natural Society,’ the satirical imitation of 
Bolingbroke which made Burke a name (£2.) 
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